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IN CAPTIVITY. 


The Experience, Privations and Dangers of Sam’l J. Brown, and 
Others, while Prisoners of the Hostile Sioux, during 
the Massacre and War of 1862. 


Also, an Account of the Perilous Ride made by Mr. Brown in 1865, to .save the 
Frontier Settlement from Attack. 


The following historic sketch, written by Mr. 
Brown, was published in the Daily and Weekly 
Rbview, and embraces the only authentic account 
of the Sioux Massacre and War from the Indian 
side. Mr. Brown, his mother, and sisters and 
brothers were prisoners with the hostile Indians 
from the beginning of the massacre, August 18th, 
1862, until the release of the captives by General 
Sibley the latter part of September of the same 
year. 

The writer is a son of the late Major Joseph 
R. Brown, probably the brainiest man among the 
eyly settlers of Minnesota. At the time of the 
Sioux outbreak Major Brown’s family was living 


in their comfortable home within a short distance 
of the Sioux agencies, and south of the Minnesota 
river. The writer has a remarkable memory, 
which, with the aid of a diary kept 'at the time, 
has enabled him to recall some intensely interest¬ 
ing incidents of captivity, and the dangers attend¬ 
ing their retention in the hostile country. 

The incidents have never before been pub¬ 
lished, they are told in an interesting manner, he 
writes fluently and his descriptive powers are 
graphic, and the article is a valuable contribution 
to Minnesota history, and especially the exciting 
period incident to the Sioux massacre and war. 
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REMINISCENSES. 


^ 5 I 0 UX Massacre and War 


Thrilling IiicidentR of Captivity VV 


and because t)f wronss, either real or 
supposed, which i<. is uot worth 
while to mention in thif» connection, 
finally broke out and the drendful 
uiHHHQcre of 1862 followed. A few of ■ 
tliese (lower) ttidians remained loyal 


John Wise, Esq., Mankato, Minn. 

My Dear Sir:—I n furnishing yon 
with the following papers relative to 
the captivity of myself, motiier, sis¬ 
ters and brothers, among the Indians 
during the Sioux outbreak of 1862, 
and of my ride during the war fol¬ 
lowing the outbreak, I wish to say 
that the material was gleaned prin¬ 
cipally from diaries kept by myself 
and other members of the famil,y, 
and the notations are supposed to 
be correct. These papers were origin¬ 
ally prepared for the late Gov. Mar¬ 
shall, who wanted them for the His¬ 
torical Society, but his death ended 
the idea of furnishing them as cou- 
templated, and 1 lake pleasure in 
submitting them to you for publica- 

A Brief History of tlie ‘‘Sioux of the 
Mississippi” 

so called in contradistinction from 
the “Sioux of ilie Missouri”—seems 
necessary to a proper understanding 
of the subject in hand. At the time 
of the outbreak of the Mdewakan- 
ton and Wabpekoota liands, under 
the leadership of Little Crow, the 
Sioux chief, the Slsseton and Wah- 
pelon bands were living upon a reser¬ 
vation, and had an agency exclusive¬ 
ly their own on the Minnesota river, 
above or north of the Yellow Medi- 

known as the Upper Sioux and the 
agency as the Upper or Yellow Medi¬ 
cine agency. Below or south of the 
Yellow Medicine creek, and also on 
the Minnesota river, were the Mde- 
wakanton and the Wabpukoola 
bands also owning a reservation and 

Lower Sioux and the agency as the 
Lower or Redwood agency. The 
Upper and Lower agencies were 
about 30 miles apart, and the busi¬ 
ness affairs of both were conducted 
under the supervision of one agent. 
These Indians were accustomed to 
meet at their respective agencieseach 
year to receive their annuities, and 
were gathered iu 1862 for this pur¬ 
pose. Owing to the delay of the dis¬ 
bursing agent they were kept in great 
distress for lackoffoodforuearlytwo 
months, waiting for their annuities. 


as bands, were engaged in hostilities. 
While a few of the young men of the 
upper bands joined In the hostilities 
the bands, as bauds, were loyal to 
the government. They were prin¬ 
cipally instrumental in bringing 
about the final release of the cap¬ 
tives, joined and did good service 
with the expeditions sent against 
the hostile Indians, rendered most 
valuable and efficient service as 
“avenging angels” of Fort Wads¬ 
worth or Totanka Republic, killing 
many Indians who were on hostile 
raids, and finally by the terror they 
inspired among the hostile Indians, 
stopped all hostile expeditions 
against the whites. The number of 
persons, according to the census, up¬ 
on which the upper bands were paid 
their annuity money iu 1861—last 
payment—was 4,524, and of thisuura- 
ber seventeen were condemned to 
death. The number of persons, ac¬ 
cording to the census, upon which 
the lower bauds were paid their an¬ 
nuity money in 1861—last payment 
previous to outbreak—was 3.213, and 
of this number 286 were condemned 
to death. Of the upper bands two 

At the time of the outbreak I was 
residing with my parents in a fine 
stone house, elegantly furnished, 
twenty-five miles above the lower or 
Redwood agency, and seven miles 
below the upper or Yellow Medicine 
agency, on the opposite side of the 
Minnesota river. This house was 
totally destroyed by the Indians, 
during the first week of the massacre, 
and the entire family (except my 
father who was absent looking after 
his steam wagon venture) made cap 
lives by Little Crow. 

The following particulars connect¬ 
ed with the affair are mainly nota¬ 
tions taken from my old diaries and 

Us absolute correctness. 

FIRST INTIMATIONS OF OUTBREAK. 

On Monday, tile 18th of August, I 
went to Yellow Medicine wkb my 
sister Nellie, to got some washing 
done. On the way an Indian named 
Little Dog came out of his house, as 
we passed by, and beckoned to us to 
stop. We did so and he approached 


had broken out and killed everybody 
at the agency, and were slaughtering 
the whites in the vicinity of Beaver 

everybody without mercy and with¬ 
out regard to age or sex, and intend¬ 
ed to sweep the country as far as St. 
Paul. He begged us to turn back, 
tell mother, and get out of the coun- 

the risk of his life. Little Dog was a 
“farmer” Indian, one of that band of 
Sioux braves who liad their hair cut, 
their scalp locks taken from them by 
Uncle Sam in 1858, who discarded the 

man—the breech cloth for the panta¬ 
loon—who lived in a brick house in¬ 
stead of a skin tepee, drove oxen in¬ 
stead oi horses, and depended for bis 
subsistaiice upon the plow and hoe 
Instead of the bow and arrow. As 
Little Dog has attributed his present 
prosperous condition with this 
change to ray father when he was 
Indian agent from 1857 to 1861, he 
naturally had a warm spot for his 
family. But the Indian was an in¬ 
veterate liar. Indeed be was regard¬ 
ed as one of the greatest liars in the 
country, and besides, “Indianscares” 
had become so frequent that we paid 
DO attention to the warning and 

and as we were passing the agency 
headquarters, one and a half or two 
miles further on, George Gleason, the 
government clerk there, came out to 
our carriage and chatted with us. 
He said he was going away that af¬ 
ternoon with Mrs. Wakefield—wife of 
the agency physician—he to visit his 
people in the east, and she to visit 
with friends at Shakopee, Minn. He 
promised that when he got back he 
and Hon. James W. Lynd would 
visit with us at our home, and spend 
the fall hunting, fishing, horseback 

theronwe arrived at the washer- 

mission station. As we were coming 
away an old Indian woman ran up 
and told us (in a whisper) that we 
had better be getting away, as there 
would soon be trouble. We drove 
rapidly to the agency and stopped 
at John Faddeu’s for dinner. We 
there asked an Indian woman, who 

she had heard any news, and If there 
was any trouble among the Indians. 


told her what we bad heard she said 
that all this talk grew out o! the re¬ 
port that the Missouri Indians were 









comiDg over on a horse stealing ex¬ 
pedition, and that the people were 

We left the agency at about half- 
pastthree. George Gleason and Mrs. 
Wakefield had just left. When we 
reached home that evening we told 
all we had heard. My brother An¬ 
gus and brother-in-law. Charles 
Blair, pooh-poohed the idea of 
trouble with the Indians, but mother 
was scared. After we had all gone 
to bed she locked and bolted the out¬ 
side doors and then retired. 

MORNING REST DISTURBED. 

About four o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing, Tuesday, August 19th, while ly¬ 
ing half awake in my bed. I heard 
someone outside, directly under my 
room window. (I 

someone outside calling 
voice a number of times ft 
Brown! Brown!” But I was tired 
from the trip to Yellow Medicine the 
day before and was sleepy and there¬ 
fore did not feel disposed to answer 

City on the way to the agency had 
camped the evening before on the 

I kept a ferry I thouffht the voice 
came from one of the teamsters, who 

abed perfectly still, half awake, and 
listening, when Charles Blair, who 
was occupying a room adjoining 
mine, raised the window and called 
out: ‘‘What do you want this time 
of night,” and the answer came: 
“For God’s sake hurry, Indians are 
burning everybody at the agency. 
The Yanktonnais are burning the 
stores and killing everybody. I hove 
barely escaped with my life—for 
God’s sake hurry.” 

This brought me into awakeful- 
ness. I lost no time in getting into 
my clothes and hastening down 


plundering and killing—from the lips 
of old Peter Rouilllard, an old Cana¬ 
dian Frenchman, who had lived with 
the Indians for many years. 


Lousman’s room, but found it 
locked, and I pounded and kicked, 
and finally l succeeded in waking 


him and getting him out of bed. He 
immediately started for the horses 
(they were running loose on the prai¬ 
rie) and after chasing them around a 
bit and failing to catch tliein he went 

and yoked three pair of oxen and 
hurried hitched them to three lumber 
wagons. By this time five or six 
families, neighb<.>rH of ours arrived, 
two Ingalls girls, Charles Holmes, 
Leopold Wohler ami his wife, Garvie's 

names I cannot now recall. W’e gave 
them two of the teams and kept one 
for ourselves. All got into the 
wagons and started for Fort Riilge- 


etarted up the bill back of 
and then took the Ridgley road. My 
brother Angus and brother-in-law, 
Charles Blair, caught a horse apitce 
and remained behind intending that 
should any Indians beseen approach¬ 
ing the house to mount and gallop 
after us. W'e had gone but a mile or 
so, Imwever, when they caught up 
to us—concluding it was not safe to 
stay. They had ridden out to the 
teams camped back of the 
the Forest City road anri 
men to unload their teams 
ry back—that the Indians 
ling the whites and they 
ly be killed if discovered. There were 

with fiour for the agency. TThe 
drivers made good their escape.) 

W'e jogged along pretty fast—the 
oxen being kept on a trot—and cal¬ 
culated that we would reach the 

When we had gone about six miles 

to the right of us, near the timber on 
the brow of the hill, but supposed 
they were white men working on 
theirfarms. (The Yanktonnais whom 

These people were running buck and 


in the wagon, and waving her shawl 
she cried in a loud voice that she was 
a Sisseton—a relative of W'aanatan, 
Scarlet Plume. Sweetcorn, Ah-kee-pah 
and t In* friend of Standing Buffalo, 
that she had come down this way 
for protection and hoped to get it. 


dlans around uh. They were pop¬ 
ping out of the grass OH every side 
and in every direction—every blade 






blackened faces and bloody hands, 
came up and demanded that we be 
killed. The awful Cut Nose, the ter¬ 
rible Shakopee or Little Six, 
and the imprudent Dowannhe, 

first, shaking their bloody toma¬ 
hawks menacingly In our faces. They 
were the most savage looking of the 
lot—perfect man-eaters in appear¬ 
ance. We had brought along two 
shot guns, but no ammunition. The 

completely in the power of the In- 
But there happened to be one 



ard the road ahead of us. Very soon 
an Indian half-naked and on horse¬ 
back popped up before us frotn be¬ 
hind a knoll, and began to beckon 
the others toward him, and before 
we knew it we were surrounded. 

THE AWFUL CUT-NOSE — itECIPROCAL 


ing Indians. She knew that to save 
us she must speak Mild make herself 
known. She must do so quickly or 
we would be killed. So she stood up 


ognize iny mother. This Indian h 
once (the winter before) come to our 
house when he was freezing, and 

him. He told the other Indians of 
this and said he remembered it and 
would show his appreciation of the 
kind act by protecting us. Upon 
recognizing mother be jumped into 
our wagon and shouted at the top 
of his voice: "This woman,” point- 

winter, and I shall save ber’s now,” 
and in an impassioned speech de¬ 
clared that not a hair on our head* 
should be molested. The others 
then withdrew sullenly, saving 
"they would kill the white men any¬ 
way.” There were five of these white 
men besides Blair and Lonsman, and 
each Indian had selected his victim— 
the particular one he was to shoot. 
But mother knew the Indians too 
well to allow any killing to be done. 
Besides her tlesire to save the lives of 
these white men, she knew that if 
tliey once got to killing and scalping 
in her presence their savage natures 
would become uneontrolable and 
we would all meet the same fate. So 
she begged that their lives be spared. 
She begged them not to kill these un¬ 
offending white men who had come 
to her for protection. 





















bidden, horrifying spectacle, 
his bloody thumb he had 
his naked body, with his blackened 
lace and long busby hairlikeaZulu’s. 
and a half nose (one of Ids nostrils 
was ndssiug) he was by far the ugli¬ 
est looking and most repulsive speci¬ 
men of humanity I had ever seen. 

He was hung at Mankato along 
with thirty-seven others Dec. 2<>, 1862, 
and my father was the signal officer 
on that occasion—tapped the drum 
that cut the rope that held the trap 
that sent Cut Nose to the happy 
bunting grounds. 

MASSAORK OF CAPT. MARSH’S MEN. 

Our Indian captors then took us to 
their camp on the Rice creek, about 
seven miles above the lower or Red¬ 
wood agency on the Minnesota river, 
which we reached about noon. 
Here we learned that on the day be¬ 
fore all the soldiers sent out from 
Fort Ridgley had been massacred at 
the lower agency ferry. An Indian 

had captured there. He had them 
hitched to a wagon, but was afraid 
he could not manage them, so An¬ 
gus and I drove them about awhile. 




eral captive women were there be¬ 
sides ourselves, but owing to the 
darkness we did not recognize them. 
In a few minutes three savage look¬ 
ing Indians came up and ordered us 
away, saying that we could go to 
the camp on the hill. They ordered 
the other captives to remain, while 
we groped our way In the darkness 
down stairs and out t>f the house, 
got Into the wagon und drove off, 
following the Indians. ’A'ben wegot 
about half way to the camp and as 

creek, we suddenly missed our Indian 
guides. We supposed they crawled 
into the bushes on the bank of the 
creek and hid from us, so we whl- 


her arms, two on her back and two 
traveling on behind. She was ac¬ 
companied by a half-naked Indian 
with a gun on his shoulder and a 
tomahawk in his hand. We stopped 
and asked the wi 

dered us to hurry on. He looked so 
fierce and ugly that we were afraid 
he might make quick work 
of us, so we passed on and 


per. Lonsman had not tasted a 
mouthful all day and was hungry 
and he ate hearlll.v. and then went to 
i)ed, laying down on a buffalo robe 


him to chop sc 
l)er just buck of the lodge, which was 
at one end of the camp. While at 
work there was quite a stir at the 
other end of the camp—great excite¬ 
ment and everybody running until 
not a soul was left in his immediate 
neighborhood. Lonsman dropped 


few miles further on. Mottier 
begged to remain until morniog, but 
the Indians were obdurate. She was 
told to “go on, go on, no Dutchman 

to mother, and she for the first time 


made good his escape. 


We remained at this camp but one 

all moved toward the main or Little 
Crow’s camp, seven miles below. We 
stopped at the house of John Moore, 
a mixed blood Sioux, while the train 
moved on and camped on the hill 
across the Redwood river. At Moore’s 


aown the road. There was no es¬ 
cape and we must all die. It was 
quite dark and Indians were return¬ 
ing from their bloody work. Wo 
felt that death was staring us in the 
face as we drove along. 

But we bad ntJt gone more than a 


rows by Indian boys. Lonsman 
says he went back to the old home 
that we had left so suddenly the day 
before and killed a pig. threw it on 
his back and walked to Henderson, 
a distance of sqme sixty miles. 


house as we were passing along, rec¬ 
ognized mother and bailed her and 
we stopped. She asked us in. We 
drove up to the door and all quietly 
alighted. Indians passsiug along- 
going to and coming from Little 

above—would stop and ask all sorts 
of questions—who we were, whot 
we wanted, etc. The Indian woman 
would not allow Lonsman to enter 
the house, saying that his presence 
would endanger the lives <d the rest 
of us. She advised lilm to run 
through the corn field and into the 
woods back of the house and follow 
the river down to Fort Ridgely— 
about sixteen miles. He laughed at 

afraid of the Indians, and started off 
in the direction of the camp we had 

GETS A SITUATION. 

It BO happened that he reached the 
camp in safety and entered the first 
lodge he came to, and went in and 
found an old Indian woman there. 
She was delighted to see the white 

at once to work and prepared sup- 


As soon as we got inti) the house 
the good Indian woman hurried us 
up stairs out of the way, and got 
something to eat for us. We had 
nr>t eaten a mouthful all day, and 
the children particularly were over¬ 
joyed when supper was announced, 
after which and as soon as we bad 
donned the Indian dress—the leggins 
and blankets—which had been given 
to Angus and I, two of Little Crow’s 
bead warriors who happened In ad¬ 
vised mother to send her sons to the 
Chief’s camp. Fearing treachery she 
at first demurred, but finally con¬ 
sented and Angus and I and the two 
Indians started for Little Crow’s 
camp, three or four miles down the 
river. Our mission was to call upon 
the chief and deliver to him a mes¬ 
sage from mother. The mission was 


what would be our fate. Little Crow 
being regarded as a very dangerous 
man. We arrived at the camp some¬ 
time after <lark. It was all excite¬ 
ment-singing, dancing, shouting, 
yelling and the beating of the tom¬ 
tom. We walked through thecrowd 
and into the chief’s house unnoticed 
by liie rabble. Little Crow was in 

was pitched around it—numbersome 
250 or 300 lodges. 

We found the chief at home, with 
his three Indian wives and five white 

greeted us very cordially and at once 
asked about mother, and gave us a 











but after at 


after her Immediately, for he wanted 
to see that she was properly cared 
for—made comfortable. He ordered 
one of hiR head warriors to return 

Of Course we were delighted over 
the success of our mission. Mother 
was afraid we might be killed, but 
now we had good news for her. We 
hurried back and hitched up theoxen 

started for Crow’s camp. It was 
now very dark, but we had no diffi¬ 
culty in keeping the road. We were 
constantly meeting Indians wh<» 
were returning from the attacks on 
New Ulm and Fort Rldgely. They 
would stop and peer at us through 
“le darkness and act threateningly. 

in explanation by the war¬ 
rior who was our guide we would be 
permitted to pass on. But oii one 
occasion our lives were in imminent 
danger. We met a puny of drunken 
Iiidians who wanted to kill us, and 
our friend, the warrior-guide, inter¬ 
telling them who we were and that 
Little Crow had sent for mother and 
that he would defend his charge with 
his life, if necessary, they sobered up 
and let us go. 

We tinally reached the camp, which 
was in a perfect uproar as before, 
and all got out of the wagon and 
proceeded in Indian file through the 
camp to the chief’s house, which we 
reached at about 10 o’clock at night. 

LITTLE prow’s ANXIETY AND PLANS. 

When mother entered the chief 
arose from bis couch and stepped up 
and greeted her very cordially, and 
then handed her a cup of cold water 
and told tuber drink, sayingtbatshe 
was his prisoner now. We were all 
hurried up stairs and told to remain 
quiet. The chief gave us robes and 
blankets and told us to lie down and 
go to sleep He would sneak up 
stairs and ask mother (in a whisper) 


kato to St. Paul the Chippewa In¬ 
dians down the Mississippi from 
Crow Wing to St. Paul, and the 
lower Sioux down between the two 
rivers fr(*m lower agency through the 
big woods at St. Paul; that ail would 
meet in the neighborhood of the con¬ 
fluence of the two rivers and make a 
grand cliarge on Fort Snelling; that 

walls down. 

METHOD IN HIS KINDNESS. 

The Chief was very kind to us. and 

harmed, that he would take as good 
care of up as he would if we were 
members of his own family. 

The wily old fellow! He was 
working for the aid and support of 
the Upper Sioux. He knew of moth¬ 
er’s influence over Standing Buffalo, 
Waanatan, Scarlet Plume, Sweet 
Corn Red Iron, A-kee-pah, and other 
influential Sisseton and Wahpeton 

that he could not keep Blair alive 
until morning, that the young men 
outside were bloodthirsty and des¬ 
perate, and should they learn that a 
white man was in camp tbere was 
no telling what might happen. 

The chief got some vermillion and 
daubed Blair’s face with the red 
paint, and gave him a new red Mack- 
aoac blanket and a pair of red leg- 
gins, and pulled off bis own moc¬ 
casins and put them on Blair’s feet, 
and then cautioned us to remain 
quiet, as bad Indians were near by. 
and then went back down stairs. 


je Little Crow. He t 




8 anxious 


s comfortable, 
children were, ete. He wi 
to get Into conversation 
and Anally said to her that he want- 
en her to know all about the troubles 
that have so suddenly come upon 
his people, and he wanted to tell her 
about it. He said in substance that 
his young men had started to mas¬ 
sacre; that be at first opposed the 
movement with all his might, but 
when he saw he could not Bt<d> it he 
jtdned them In their madness against 
his better judgment, but now did not 
regret It and was never more in ear¬ 
nest In his life; that the plan was for 
the Winnebago Indians to sweep 
down the Minnesota river from Man- 


friends, and hewould protectus,that 
it was too late for a council that 
night, and then compelled the man . 

ULAIR SPIRITED AWAY. 

away. Little Crow came quietly up¬ 
stairs and told mother that he hud 
just had a stormy Intervlaw with his 
(Crow’s) private secretary, that the 
secretary had just left the house in a 

through a stove pipe hole all that 
had been said, so that we were pre¬ 
pared. Mother and Little Crow 
talked oyer the matter, and they 
both agreed that not only was 
Blair’s life in danger, but the lives of 
all of us, including that of Little 
Crow himself. Theonly hope was to 
get Blair away—send him off in the 
dark. My mother and Mrs. Blair 
resolved to do this. They at once 
went to work to get him ready. 
They gave him what crackers they 

shawl to wrap around his head, and 
tbensummoneU his head warrior and 
instructed him to lead Blair down 
stairs and out through the camp, 
and dc)WD through the woods to the 
river bank—a few hundred yards 


there to make his escape as best he 
could. Little Crow said to Mrs. 
Blair: “I have known your mother 
for many years. She is a good 
woman, and In sending your hus¬ 
band away I am risking my life for 
her and fur you all to-night. Be 
brave, your husband shall live.” 

taken away. He was dressed in full 
Indian costume. 


. When told 


foundation to the 
that there was, and that we were 
Sisseton mixed bloudsand his friends, 
the man got very angry and insisted 
that we should all be killed at once. 
He said that no prisoners ought to 
be taken—that the Slssetons were a 
different people and had no claim 

the mixed bloods of that tribe are no 
better than white people, and should 
be treated the same as the whites. 


He wanted Litt.le Crow to call a 
council at once. But the chief told 
the man that we were his friends, 
that Standing Buffalo, Scarlet Plume, 
Ah-kee-pab. and Sweet Corn were his 


Fort Ridgely was but about fifteen 
miles away, and yet the poor fellow 
was seven days getting to it. He 
was a consumptive and could not 
stand any hardships. He forded the 
Minnesota river a few minutes after 
the Indian had left him and crawled 
into a thicket where he remained 
until the next night. He then trav¬ 
eled until exhausted from hunger and 
fatigue. He lay in the tall grass on 
the flats opposite tlie Lower Agency, 
near the road. Indians on the war¬ 
path were constantly passing and he 
could not go on. Finally becoming 
crazed with hunger and from sheer 
desperation, and after five days and 
six nights of hiding,he got up atday- 
breakoue morning and staggered out 
to the road and started out for the 
fort, about ten miles distant, which 
he reached after the lapse of seven 


























the several camps and houses of the 
farmer Indians near by, and called In 
the people. In an incredibly short 
time several hundred huJf-naked and 

camp, armed t«» the teeth with euns, 
bows and arrows, knives, and pitch' 
forks, ready for a fight. They at 
once set to work and pitched a large 
teepee or lodge, in the center of the 

—a sort of committee of ways and 
means, composed of warriors of the 
tribe, from w'hosedecision there is no 
appeal—and immediately decided 
upon taking some offensive action— 
to let Little Crow and his warriors 

would not be permitted to ride rough 
shod over the whole Sioux nation, 
and that they were, tresspassers 
upon the lands of the Upper Sioux 
and had l>etter behave themselves, 
or they -would be ordered and driven 


This was thenucleus of the friendly 
camp that was afterwards so instru¬ 
mental in saving the lives of the 
captives. 

DISCRETION BETTER THAN VALOR. 

On the next morning, the 29th, the 
lower Indians, some 300 or 400 lialf 
naked and painied warrioPs, came 
again, all on horseback, whooping 
and yelliDg as before, and surrounded 
our camp, but on noticing the 
soldiers’ lodge in the center the visit¬ 
ors hastened away. They had evi¬ 
dently come for mischief—to carry 
out their threats of the day before— 
but the business appearance of the 
big lodge in the center opened their 
eyes and scared them away. 

STANDING UP FOR THEIR RIGHTS. 

Immediately after they left, the 
“friendlies” (hereafter I shall call 
them that instead of Upper Sioux) 
got their chiefs and warriors togeih- 
er, painted their faces and bodies, 
took their guns, bows and arrows 
and kuives, mounted their horses, 
and proceeded to the camp of the 
Lower Sioux. They were going to 
demand all the property in tbehands 
of Little Crow aud his people belong¬ 
ing to the Sisseton and Wuhpetou 
mixed bloods. The Lower Sioux had 
cattle, horses wagons, carriages and 
other property belonging to my 
mother, and I was taken along to 
identify them. There were 75 or 100 

shouting, yelling, and firing guns. 
We entered the camp amid great ex 
citement, and pr(>ceeded «lirect to 
the Soldiers’ Lodge, pitched on a 
mound in tlie center of the camp. 
We rode up to within about fifty feet 


of the lodge, and surrounded it and 
then dismounted, and held ourhorses 
l>y the bridle hits, while Little Paul, 
the spokesman for the friendlies, 

speech in which he demanded the 
property. There were upwards of 
100 ihe chiefs and wttrrlors of the 
hostiles (hereafter I shall call them 
that instead of tlie lower Siouxi 
lounging about in and aruuud the 
big lodge. They were savage look¬ 
ing fellows, but that fact did not de¬ 
ter Little Paul from expressing him¬ 
self without any fear whatever, Ob¬ 
jections to the demand were at once 
interposed and bitter wrangling, fol¬ 
lowed, and, for a time the Interview 
seriously threatened a bloody termi¬ 
nation. Tbe demands were, how¬ 
ever, finally acceded to, after finding 
that the friendlies were determined 
to have their own way. Thehostiles 
suggested that we should gcj through 
the camp and hunt up our property. 
We did so and discovered a horse be¬ 
longing to my mother stauding near 
a lodge, tied to a w’agon. I pointed 
it out and the party went up to take 
it when tlie Indian rushed out of the 
lodge and ordered us not to touch 
the animal. The friendlies said they 
must have It aud one of them went 
toward the horse when the hostile 
drew a bow from its quiver and 
quickly fixed an arrow in it and 
vowed be would pierce it through 
and kill it on the spot rather thaulet 
it go. Tlie friendlies told him that 
we were warriors and belonged to 
the soldiers’lodge aud must not be 
fooled with^ and one iif them dis¬ 
mounted and ran up to the horse, 
cut the rope or halter with which it 
was tied and led it away, the hostile 
not daring to make good his threat. 
It looked serious for a few moments. 
If the hostile had shot the horse the 
friendlies would surely have shot 
him to pieces, and there is ilb telling 
where the troubles would have 

[explanatory— In the introduc¬ 
tory chapter of ••UcmlniscericcH ' in 
defining the relations of the Upper 
and Lower Sioux tribes it was stated 
that seventeen of the fijrraer and 2R6 
of the latter were condemned to 
death. This was the finding of the 
court, as we understand it, after¬ 
wards modified by President Lin- 

prisonment” added, which would 
correctly read “condemned to death 
or imprisonment.” Of the Indians 
Mankato two belonged to 
r bands and thirty-six of 


the lower bands. In addition Little 
Six and Medicine Bottle were hanged 
nt Fort Snelling in 186.3 or 1864, and 
.lolin Campbell at Mankato in 1865, 

bands hung during the Indian war, 
whicli ciunmenced Aug. 18, 1862. and 
ended .June 1. 1866. according to offi¬ 
cial records. Inquiry has also been 
made a?- to the fate of Standing Buf¬ 
falo. He WHS killed in a fight with 
the Crow Indians, Mr. Brown thinks, 
in 1866. “He was always a friend of 
the whites—loyal to the last—atruly 
good Indian.”] 


The fate of the captives hung on a 
very slender tliread. When tbe hos¬ 
tile was told we were w’arriors and 
belonged to the soldier’s lodge and 
mnst not be fooled with he pointed 
to me and sneeringly remarked: “is 
he not a captive? You must be hard 
up for warriors.” 

WHAT WE OWED TO THE FRIENDLIES. 

We next went where our carriage 
stood aud tciok that away, and then 
to another place aud secured another 
one of mother’s horses. We then 
went singing and whooping and fir¬ 
ing off guns back to our camp. Here 
we remained for some days, the 
friendlies and hostllescampingapart. 
But for the dangers braved -by these 
friendlies, but for the firm stand 
taken by them, not a captive would 
have been saved—all would have 
been killed, including mixed-bloods 
and “fanner” Indians. As it was we 
barely escaped massacre atthehands 
of the hostiles on any occasion. 

BOASTING uF EXPLOITS. 

Tlie Indians are found of telling of 
their adventures, ihelr exploits on 
the warpath. It is sickening to hear 
them boast of their devilish deeds. 
They say it is like play to fight the 

whenever he can to chat with 
mother, remarked one day that since 
the second attack on Fort Ridgley 
he ha<l beeu suffering with a head- 


“Wbat gave you the headache, 
were you scared so much as that?” 
t>he asked. 

“Why,” says he, laughing, “i was 
lying on the brow of a hill near the 

teasing the whites, shooting them 
through the windows of the fort and 
hearing them scream and cry like 
babies. I lay with my head on a 
huge rock for a pillow, and hearing 
the boom of a big gun I woke sud¬ 
denly and peered over the ruck to see 





















the restoration of such ^oods, pro- 
visioLB and other articles that the 
hoBtllee took from the government 
supply house and traders at Yellow 
Medicine. 

A FRIENDLY COUNCIL—A BRAVE CHIEF. 

On Thursday the 18th, thefriendltes 
met in council for the purpose of tak¬ 
ing some action towards rescuing 
the captors and delivering them over 
to Col. Sibley. Some favored taking 
our family alone to. the fort on the 
ground that It would not be practic¬ 
able to include all the captives—that 
to include them all would excite 
bitter opposition on the part of the 
hostiles—who out-numbered the 
friendles five to one—and might re¬ 
death of every captiveincamp. Little 
Paul and others, however, opposed 
this plan, saying that no distinction 
should be made between the captives 
—that to take one family only would 
endanger the lives of those left be¬ 
hind.—that all should be taken from 
the hostiles and delivered over to the 
whites at once, that with proper 
management and pluck and earnest¬ 
ness on the part of the friendlies, the 
hostiles would quail and every cap¬ 
tive could be taken away and de¬ 
livered over to their friends. But the 
idea was dropped for the time being 
—the ceuncil concluding thatthetime 
was not yet ripe enough forany open 
action in behalf of the captives. 
They all came and danced around 
our lodge that night. This was done 
as a mark of respect for mother. 

PLANNING TO RESCUE WHITES. 

Waanatan told mother today that 
he was going to start back north to¬ 
morrow and would return in fifteen 
days with all his warriors and take 
us away, by force if necessary, and 

QUARRELS BETWEEN FRIENDS AND 


and the friendlies quarreled and came 
near fighting. The quarrel was usten- 
slbly over the division of the plunder, 
but really over the captives. The 
latter wanted to take all thecaptives 
away and deliver them to the whites 
. at the fort, while the hostiles warned 

quarrel got very hot—threats made 
and guns fired. Tomahawks were 
shook at us and our situation was 
critical indeed. Poor mother! She 
has been crying all day, and has not 
tasted food since yesterday morning. 
She tries to bide her feelings, and the 
danger that confronts us, but we 
know it all and feel anxious for her. 


The day was a most sad and gloomy 
one for us. Night came but we could 
not sleep. 

A BRAVE PROTECTOR. 

with his gun and tenderly cared for 
us during the night. He vowed he 


a anyway. 


undertook-to 
Saturday the 20th. was another bad 
day for the captives. My brother 
and I and all who were kept advised 
of the situation of things satup with 
others of our friends to watch for 
prowling Indians Faithful Tax- 

gun in hand walked around our lodge 
all night long ready to kill “two at 
a blow.” Lame Jim was a brother 
of “01(1 Bets” and was well known 
in early days iu and about St. Paul. 


find that the captives were apprised 
of his plans to massacre them duriug 
the night, and that they were pre¬ 
pared to defend themselves. In the 
morning hethreatened ourllves—sahl 
that the captives must all be killed. 
He ordered his warriors to massacre 
us, but no one dared to execute bis 


HOPEFUL NEWS. 

News came that the troops were 
sighted at the Redwood and that 
they would reach the Yellow Medi¬ 
cine b(>ttom about Sunday, the 21et. 

WHITES TO BE WIPED OUT. 

The Soldiers’ Lodge (from whose 
decision there was no appeal) had 
solemnly decreed to attack the 
troons there and to slaughter them— 
wipe the white marauders from the 
face of the earth. Little Crow wants 
the Sissetons to go along-take 


der. But they refused, saying they 
did not care to be mixed up in the 

PRIZES FOR SCALPS AND “OLD GLORY.” 

On Monday morning, the 22nd, 
Little Orow’scamp crier went arouud 
BHylng that the Snldiers’ Lodge had 
decreed that every man in camp 
must go at once to Yellow Medicine 
and meet the troops, that anyone 
bringing in the scalp of Sibley, 
Brown, Forbes, Roberts, or Myrick, 
or the American flag, w()uld receive 

WHupiim beads in camp and be 
showered with all the honors within 
the gilt of the people, and be there¬ 
after looked up to as the hero and 
chief warrior of the tribe. 


In the afternoon of that day there 
was nobody left in camp but old 
men and bc^ys and old women and 
girls, and most of thecaptives. As 
we were told tiy the friendlies to be 
prepared to defend ourselves against 
the hostiles upon their return from 
Yellow Medicine, we immediately set 
to work digging holes in the center 
of the lodges big enough for the 
women and children to get into, and 
ditches outside and around for the 


On Tuesday the 23d, the Indians 
returned from Wood Lake. They 
had met the troops there instead of 
at Yellow Medicine and been most 
beautifully threshed that day. 


CAN’T ACCOUNT FOR IT. 

Little Crow was despondent. He 
was almost heart broken. He 
stepped outside his lodge and spoke 
to the people. He told them that he 
was ashamed to call himself a Sioux. 
“Seven hundred nicked warriors 

he said. “Better run away and scat¬ 
ter out over the plains like buffalo 
and wolves,” he continued. “To be 
sure,” he went on, “the whites had 
big guns and better arms than the 
Indians and outnumbered us four or 
five to one, but that Is no reason we 

cowardly women. I cannot account 
for the disgraceful defeat. It must 


midst”—meaning the friendlies. 


There were7;-18 Indians on the bat¬ 
tle ground at Wood Lake, and the 
actual number was ascertained in 
this way: At the crossing of a creek 
near Dr, Williamson’s mission house, 
two trusty warriors were stationed 

ground. As each lirave passed he 
handed to the warriors a stick. 
When all had reached Yellow Med- 

where the battle took place, these 
sticks were counted and found to 
number 738. Little Crow told moth¬ 
er this in my presence. 


On Wednesday, the 24th, Little 
Crow called all his warriors together 
and told them to pack up and leave 
for the plains and save the women 
and children, the troops would soon 
be upon them and no time should be 
lost. “But,” he said, “the captives 
must all be killed before we leave. 
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ludiaus camped under the hUl alung 
the Yellow Medicine creek, a half or 
three quarters of a mile distant. I 
was onlered one day to proceed to 
the camp and inform the Indians 

pared the np:(t luornint;, and that 
they must all come at an early hour 

a» the wareh<»uBe and he “counted.” 
They were delighted to learn that 
they were at lust to get their money. 
The annuity payment for that year 
had not yet been made, and this ruse 
worked like a charm. 


building with pens, ink, paper, etc., 

stationed In a doorway at the oppo¬ 
site and further end. As each family 
would step up to the table One of the 


number them v 


lower agency, arriving there on the 
15th—the entire expedition from 
Camp Release arriving at the same 


Here we remained for upwards of 
three weeks, the time being con¬ 
sumed in the trial of the ind cted In 


d after announc¬ 
ing the result with a flourish and 
motioning for them to pass f)n, a 
soldier would step up and escort the 
Indians to the other end of the build¬ 
ing where 1 was stationed. As they 
reached the farther emi and turned 

doorway, 1. would tell the men to 
step Inside and allow the women and 
children to pass on to the camp, tell¬ 
ing them, as I was instructed to do, 
that the men as heads of families 
must be counted separately, as it 
was thought the government would 
pay them extra. I would then take 
their guns, tomahawks, scalping 

barrels, telling tnem they would be 
returned shortly. In this way we 
succeeded in arresting and safely de¬ 
taining in custody 234 of Little 
Crow’s fiercest warrior. And since 
the Indian men outnumbered the 
soldiers two to one and were fully as 
well armed, I think that In this case 
“the end justified the means.” 

RECAPTURED. 

In the evening of that day and be¬ 
fore the Indians were put in irtjns. 
one of them broke from the guard 
and escaped to the camp where lie 
was captured by the friendlies and 
brought back. 


On the 9th of Novemiier, the un- 
condemned Indians and their wives 
and families, and the wives and fam¬ 
ilies of the condemned and absent 
Indians, numbering in all 1.658 souls, 
were started off for Fort Snelllng, 
Lieut. Ct)l. Muishall of the Seventh 
regiment, .Minnesota Volunteers, 
with an escort of three companies of 
soldiers, being in command. 

MANKATO'S AI.LOTTMENT. 

At the same time 392 condemned 
Indian men and seventeen Indian 
women as cooks, laundresses, etc., 
four papooses, and four of the friend¬ 
lies, as assistants in the core of the 
prisoners, were started off for Man¬ 
kato, making 417 in all, Col. Sibley 
and the main portion of the 'expedi¬ 
tion and Major Brown, superintend¬ 
ent in charge of the Indian prisoners, 
accompanying these. 

AN ANGERED MOB. 

1 went along with Col. Marshali’s 
detatchrnent—the train measuring 
about four miles in length. A.t Hen¬ 
derson, which we reached on the 
11 th, we found the streets crowded 
with an angry and excited populace, 
cursing, shouting and crying. Men, 
women and children armed with 

rushed upon the Indians, as the train 
was passing by, and before the sol¬ 
diers could interfere and stop them, 
succeeded in pulling many of the old 
men and women and even children 
from the wagons by the hair of the 

wise inflicting injury upon the help¬ 
less and miserable creatures. 


I saw HU enraged white woman 
rush up to one of the wagons and 
snatch a nursing babe from its 
mother’s breast and dasli it violently 
upon the gronntl. The soldiers’ in¬ 
stantly seized her and led or rather 
dragged the woman away, and re¬ 
stored the papoose to its mother— 
limp and almost dead. Although 
the child was not killed outright, it 
died a few hours after. The body 
was quietly laid awa; 
of a tree a few miles 
eon and not far from 


was, perhaps, the last of the kind 
within the limits of Minnesota; that 
is, the last !8ioux Indian “burled” ac¬ 
cording to one of the oldest find most 
cherished customs of the tribe. 
MORALIZING UPON HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 

And here my thoughts reverted to 
the case of the Indian brave at the 
dance who boasted in “ghoulishglee” 
that he had niasted a babe in the 
oven, and I contrasted it with the 
case before me. An uncivilized heath¬ 
en in the one case, and a civilized 
Christian white woman in the other! 


There was another incident that 
took place at Henderson which is 
worth mentioning. I refer to a 
brave and noble act by one of the 
bravest and noblest of men—Lieut. 
Col. Marshall, afterwards governor 
of Minnesota. 

While the train was passing 
through the town one of the citizens 
with blood in his eyes and half crazed 
with drink rushed up with a gun 
levelled at Charles Crawford, one of 
the friendlies, and was about to fire, 
when “the bold charger of tlie 
plains,” Lieut. Col. Marshall, who 

rushed between tnem and struck 
down the gun with his sabre and got 
Crawford out of the way, thus sav¬ 
ing u life at the risk of his own. 

PLAYING MAJOR GENERAI.. 

Prior to the outbreak rny father 
was a major general of the state 
militia and had a uniform of that 
rank in his house at the time it was 
ransacked and plundered by the In¬ 
dians. Crawford secured this and 

etc. He was a tall, broad shouldered 
man, a good rider and fine figure on 
horseback, and having pants with 
stripes down the legs, a coat with 
epaulettes,a cocked hat,sash,sword, 
spurs, and a prancing steed, he was 
a noticeable figure at all gatherings. 
The captives noticing this, and not 
knowing it was done for their hen- 


tile of the worst kind, a 
feeling against him. 

TWICE TRIED AND ACQUITTED. 

As the records of the millitary 
commission that tried the Indians— 
of which Gov. Marshall was a mem¬ 
ber-shows that Crawford was 
brought before it t\ 


a most searching e: 

Hender- each time, and was adjudged “not 
guilty” on every cliarge, there ought 





























FollowiDff the rain and close upon 
it came sleet, hail and snow, which 
in a few minutes turned into a snow 
storm—a genuine 


DAKOTA BLIZZARD. 

Death stared me in the face, and 
my situation was most awful. The 
terrible roar of the wind, the inky 
blackness of the night, and the 
thought of becoming lost or frozen 
or way-laid and scalped, and be given 
a sepulchre such as the wolves giye, 
all combined, was terrible in the ex¬ 


treme. I need a “pencil and a pen 
divine” to describe it and do it jus¬ 
tice. There was nothing to be seen, 
nothing to be felt or heard save wind 
and snow. But in spite of this I 
managed to keep the wind to ray 

erly speaking the wind kept to my 
back and nusbed me on nolen-vol- 


WITHOUT COMPASS OR BEARING. 

Of course, no landmarks could be 
seen, but I knew, or thought I knew, 
that the range of hills known as the 
Coteau-des-Prairie was before me 

only to be guided by the wind to 
reach it. I felt that once among the 
•the hills I could find shelter in one of 
the numerous wooded ravines or 
coulies there and be safe. 


Very soon my clothes began to 
freeze, and notwithstanding my 
thick clothing, which kept my skin 
dry I was evidently uncomfortable. 


My pony was truly “tough and 
gamey” as Rouillard had saidit was, 
and it galloped on and on in the 
midst of the driving rain, sleet, hail 
snow, and through slush and mud, 
and across swollen streams, and 
frozen and icy places. The noble lit¬ 
tle animal would sometimes gallop 
through the rushing water, some¬ 
times slip and slide on frozen and Icy 
places, and sometimes break through 
eofi ice and dump me into the water. 

tunately my hair lariat—one end of 
which was fastened to the bridle bit 

belt—prevented the pony fn;m get¬ 
ting away. 

BTOR.Vf INCREASING IN FURY. 

At about day break 1 found myself 
at the foot of the (\)teau hills (the 
western slope) which i ascended. On 
reaching the top I found that the 
storms had not only not abated but 
seemed to haye increased in fury— 


that is, the winds blew more furious¬ 
ly and the cold was more intense but 



covered several fumlllur and note- 

west and about a mile distant is the 
ravine or coulie where Lieutenant 
Thomas Thompson (I think) of the 
Second Minnesota Cavalry, with a 
detachment of fifteen or twenty 
soldiers and a dozen scouts and my¬ 
self, camped of a night the spring be¬ 
fore, after wandering about on the 
prairie all day in search of Indians. 

about five miles away is the butte or 

river flats and called (in official dis¬ 
patches.) Hawk’s Nest or Buzzard's 
Roost, And there down on the flats 
and about three miles away is the 
spot where Gen. Corse and staff and 
party of hunters from St. Paul, and 

the scouts and Hjfldiers and Indian 
hunters from Fort Wadsworth, the 
fall before, struck an Immense herd of 
buffalo—estimated at thirty thou¬ 
sand strong, where a sprig of an of¬ 
ficer on the general’s staff wlio had 
evidently never seen a buffalo before 
got excited and accidentally shot his 
horse in the liack of the head with 
his revolver and felled it to the 

never ending joke on the fellow,- 
and where on the same hunt and 
chase a strange adventure befell me— 
was chased three milesandintocauip 
by a wounded and maddened buffalo. 


1 found that I was abouttwenty-five 
miles southeast of the fort—fifteen 
miles or more off course. The wind 
having shifted from the west to the 
northwest or north, I had without 
knowing it changed my own course 
correspondingly. So fierce was the 
wind that I dreaded to face it— 
dreaded the long ride before me. The 
thought that possibly hostilelndians 
may be lurking in one of the wooded 
ravines near by destroyed ideas of 
seeking refuge there and whippingup 
the pony I dashed forward. The 

needed considerable urging. It, too, 
dreaded to face the piercing wind. 
But it finally pricked up its ears and 
took the “dog trot’’ and kept it. 

SHIVERING WITH COLD. 

I was now shivering with cold and 
had well nigh lost all hope. Giving 
the pony the reins and allowing it to 
14 


jog along at its own gate and picking 
its own way I sat shivering and 
wishing I was at home. The noble 
little pony jogged abjug up hill and 

marshes, and swamps, until the fort 
—or rather the military agency 
which I had left the evening before— 
was reached about eight o’clock on 
the morning of April 20. 1866—having 
tra velled about one hundred and fifty 
miles during the night. 


I proceeded direct to the agency 
building, or more properly speaking, 
lieing “played out,” the pony took 
me straight to it, and rode up to the 
stockade which was built ofsubstan- 
tial oak posts or pickets ten feet high 
around the building with portholes 
for musketry, and bastions or hliick- 
Injusesat the angles for the purpose 
of defense in case of attack from the 
Indians, and dismounted or rather 
rolled off the pony and fell in a heap 
on the ground bereft of 


The muscles were perfectly relaxed 
but I had no control over them. 
Gathering myself up by aid of the 
ponv’s forelegs and manelunbuckled 
the girth, took off the saddle and 
bridle, and let the animal go. I was 
completely wet through and shiver¬ 
ing with cold, was weak, and in an 
exhausted condition, and as the 
pony struck out for the stable and 
hay stack near by, 1 staggered 


towards the stockade gate and fell 
headlong through it and against the 
door of the house and Imrst It open. 
I crawled iu and up to a bed tick in 
a corner of the room wbereforhours. 
or until late in the afternoon of that 
flay, I lav in a condition of 


SE.MI-CONSCIOUSNE8S AND STUPOR. 


When I arose Kip Van Winkle like, 
and left the house and walked slow¬ 
ly and with difficulty, and in a stag¬ 
gering manner to the teepee or lodge 
of Francois Vasseur, an old French 
trapper, frontiersman and scout, 
about a quarter of a mile distant 
towards the fort, and there suffering 
with aches and pains, and from a 
weak exhausted feeling, and with all 
energy and eourge lost, I sent for the 
comiuanding officer, Lieut. James F. 
Cochrane, of the Independent Battal¬ 
ion, Minnesota Cavalry, who im¬ 
mediately came to see me. I told 
him all about my trip, and asked to 
be relieved from further duty for the 
reason that I was no longer fit for 
service. Ue promised to send at once 
(by courier) to Fort Abercrombie 
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EXECUTION OE 

Thirty-Eight Sioux Indians. 



AT MANKATO, MINNESOTA, 


DECEMBER 26 , 1862 . 
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d conduct at the 


tained much interesting 

1. Te-he-do-ne cha (One who forbids 
his house), says he was asleep when 
the outbreak took ploce at the Lower 
Agency. He was not present at the 
breaking open of the stores, but after- 


Wood Lake. 

(One who walks Clothed in an Owl’s 
Tail), says he is charged with killing 
white neople, and so condemned; he 
not know certainly that he killed 



men after they were killed about the 
agency, but did not kill any one there; 

on to the New Ulm settlement;'there 


7. Wa-he-hua (do not know what 
bis name means), says that he did not 
kill any one; if he had believed he had 
killed a white man he would have fled 
with Little Crow; the witnesses lied on 


re killed by other Indians, whom he 
Ptan-doo-ta, alias Ta-joo (Red 


Patwell and others. Ma-ya-bondoo 
killed Patwell. He tookMiss Williams 
captive. Says he would have violated 


and another Indian shot a man at the 
same time. He does not know whether 
he or the other Indian killed the white 

up another white man. He was at the 
battle of Birch Coolie, where he fired 


8. Qua-ma-ne (Tinkling Walker) 
mony of two German boys; they say he 

he was not at that place at all. 

9. Ta tah-me-raa (Round Wind) is a 
brother-in-law of the former well 
known Mr. Joseph Renville; he was 
the public cryer for Little Crow, before 

battle at Wood Lake he came over to 
the opposition, and was the cryer at 
Camp Release when the captives were 


le that day into New Ulm 

coming down; saw some in wagons 
shot but does not know who killed 
them; he was present at the killing of 
Patwell and others, but denies having 
done it himself; he thinks he did well 
by Mattie Williams and Mary Swan, 

he thinks not quite fair. 

6. Wa-pa-doo-ta (Red Leaf), is an 


until they had killed a number of men; 


knows that they killed ^two men and 
two women, but this was done by the 
rest of the party, and not by himself. 

12. Ha-pan (second child, it a son) 

New Ulm nor the Agency; 
the company 


women; O-ya-tay-ta-wa killed Patwell. 

13. Shoon-ka-ska (white dog) says 
that when the outbreak took place he 
ran away and did not get any of the 
stolen property; at the ferry he talked 


opportunity of refuting the false testi¬ 
mony brought against him; he says 
that they all expected to have another 

but they think it hard that they did 


14. Toon-kan-e-chah-tag-ina-ne (one 
who walks by his grandfather) says he 
took nothing froHi the stores except a 
blanket; he was at Fort Ridgley, but 
killed nobody; he is charged with kiU- 


condemned. He is the only one of the 

Williamson to baptise him, professing 


15. E tag-doo-ta (Red Face) said he 
was woke up in the morning of Mon¬ 
day, the 18th of August, and went with 

says that he was doctoring a girl when 


Lower Agency; he went with othe 
and took some things from Mr. Forbe 


Rda-in-yan-ka (Rattling Run- 


with him opposed the 

into it by being called a coward; he 
Minnesota ri^er and 


killed, but had only a bow and arrows 
as in three battles and shot 
but does not know that he 


18. Mah-pe-o ke-ne-jin(who standsbn 
Little Crow proposed to kill the 


charged with having killed a carpenter, 
but he did not do it; he fired off his gun 
in one of the stores; his nephew was 
killed at Fort Ridgley: he was out at 

hungry and went over to an ox, when 
there he saved Mr. Brown’s family. 

16. Henry Milord, a half-breed. 
Henry says he went over the Minne- 
Baptiste Campbell and 


















[In the preparation of the lesue 34 
yeara ajfo help wna scarce, and much 
of the matter waa printed without 
the usual formula of proof-read- 
in^f. In the third paragrapli of the 

view,” H8 oriKlnally printed it read: 

told what that‘Tuliiiu paemlou” Is. 

ruling pasHion,” etc. In the reputill- 
catiou of this article by newspapers, 
historians, etc., mostly without 
credit, this error is repeated, firoving 
beyond doubts its first publication 
by the Record. ] 


'N THURSDAY. 

On Thursday evening, we paid a 
brief visit to the condemned prison¬ 
ers in their cell. The Catholic minis¬ 
ters were baptizing a number. Ail 
the prisoners seeraeil resigned to their 
fate, and much depressed in spirits. 
Many sat perfectly motionless, and 

Others were deeply interested in the 
ceremony of baptism. 


THE GALLOWS. 

The gallows, constructed of heavy, 
square white oak timbers, is located 


large rope, attached to a pole in the 
center of tiie frame, and the scaffold 
is supptjrted by heavy ropi-s center¬ 
ing at tliis pole, and attached to the 
one large rope running down to and 
fastened at the ground, Theguilows 
was afterwards sold to Mr John F. 
Meagher, who used the timbers in 


one of the timbers was donated t< 
the State Historical Society, and th 
others have been lost sight of in th 

burned in the incendiary tire of th 


Thursday night jiasse' 
the quarters, uothiug o 
terest occurriug. 


A special ordei was received 
Col. Miller, night before last, fr 

tion of Ta-il-mi-rna, reducing the 
number to be executed to thirty- 


■ Yesterday, ] 
the hour of execution 


night with soldiers and vlsito; 
The sand bar in the river, the opj: 
site bank, and all eligible places wt 
occupied by spectators. 


The following is a correct state 
ment of the military force present: 

ethRegt., Lieut.-Col. Averill. 20 

7th Regt., Col. Miller. 42 

9th Kegt., Col. Wilkin. 1C 

lOth Regt., Col. Baker. 42 

Capt. White’s Mounted Men. 3 

Ist Regt. Mounted Rangers. 27: 


all were upon their feet, and as the 
barricades were removed Inmi the 
door, ffirming in single file, they 
marched quickly through the inter¬ 
vening room to i he front d{)or. On 
each side was a line of infantry, 
forming a pathway t(* the galhfws, 

steps, and cotnmenceij tosingadeatb 
song. The officer of the day received 
tliem at the gallows, then following 
the lead of Capt. Redfleid, they as- 

detailed to assist placed them in 
and placed on their liemis un¬ 


continued with a dancing motion of 

fleer, stationed in Irout of headquar¬ 
ters, he gave three taps upon a 
im, and the last was to notify 






were seated on the floor, composedly 
awaiting tlie appointed hour. They 

or conversing together. 

The last hour was occupied by 
Father Rayeaux in religious service, 
the prisoners following him in prayer. 
Their time was tbus occupied until 
the hour of execution. 

Captain Burt was officer of the day 
and officer of the .guard. 

The prisoners were confined in a 

or, of the old Leech atone building, 

e morning k 

those permitted 

1 the prisoners were the 

guard. The irons were removed 
from the limbs of the prisoners and 
their arms pinioned and other prep¬ 
arations were being made while the 
priests were conducting service or 
talking to the condemned. 

While Father Raveaux was still 
talking to the prisoners, Capt. Red- 
tield. of the provost guard, entered 
the prison, whispered to him that 
everything was in readiness, word 
was communicated to Henry Mil- 
lord, a half-breed, who repeated It to 
the Indians, most of whom were sit- 


held the platform. His first blow 
failed to do it. but a second brought 

tensified by the dancing motion of 
the prisoners. 

Tii those near the gallows, evl- 


when the drop fell he struggled ti 


neck, and he lay quiet upon the 
ground, until his body was taken up 
and hung in place. After the lapse 
of nearly ten minutes one breathed 
but his rope was readjusted and life 

Drs. Seignorette, of Henderson 
and Dr. Finch of the seventh regi¬ 
ment, were detailed to examine the 

hour they were pronounced lifeless, 


scaffold. The bodies were deposited 
in the wagons, and under an armed 
escort, conveyed to the place of 
burial—Company K, Captain Burke, 
without arms, acting as a burial 
party. The place of burial was the 


low flat between I 


s overgrown by 




























